AVARICE AND CHARM
always strict and punctilious in money matters. He paid his
bills with the utmost promptitude. He condescended to keep
careful accounts in his own handwriting about quite small
household affairs, and generally behaved more like a trades-
man whose livelihood depends upon his honesty and solvency
than like a gay and gallant courtier and fine gentleman. Even
now, fifteen years later, after having held several lucrative
posts, he was by far the poorest man in the high circle in which
he had taken his natural place. He was an Earl, but the most
impecunious in England. He was the first Lieutenant-
General, but unemployed. He had braved the displeasure of
the Crown. It might well be that his career was closed for
many years. The slightest financial imprudence would be
fatal to his future. Thus he continued those habits of strict
and austere personal economy which had been ingrained in
childhood and youth, and without which he would certainly
have been submerged.
All this was very deplorable, and no doubt the historians
are right to mock and sneer at him. But their taunts are
only an echo of the gibes and jokes of his contemporaries.
Probably many stories of meanness were fastened on him,
once he had that reputation, which are not true. But, true
or false or merely exaggerated, they must be accepted by his
biographer as representing the impression of the society in
which he lived. He had, we are told, in 1692 but three coats
(" depuis trois ans il n'a fait que trois habits modestes "), one
of which he wore only on the greatest State occasions. "He
was/* wrote Sarah," naturally genteel, without the least affec-
tation, and handsome as an angel, tho* ever so carelessly drest."
He would walk home from the Palace through the muddy
streets to save the hire of a sedan chair. He entertained very
few. Even when he wished to gain officers of the Army to his
faction, he spent nothing on their meat and drink. Macaulay
is no doubt right in stating gleefully that when he was robbed
of five hundred guineas by a highwayman it was a bitter blow,1
The tales of his great period are more fanciful; but in him,
1 Denbigh Papers, H.M.C., vii, 220; the Duchess of Matlborough to David Mallet,
October 4, 1744 (Spencer MSS.); LuttrelFs Diary, ii, 550; Macaulay, iv, 296.
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